100      MINORITIES   IN   THE   ARAB    WORLD

lowlands to the south of Hakkiari, in what is now Iraq. When
the war broke out, the Hakkiari group revolted against the Turks,
largely in the hope of Russian help. Driven from their homes,
they joined up with their fellow-countrymen and with the Russians
around Urmiyah; but the collapse of Russia destroyed their
position, and after resisting the Turks for a time, they were
forced to flee southwards to Hamadan, where the British military
authorities disarmed them and sent them on to the refugee camp
at Baqubah near Baghdad.

When the war ended, the problem arose of what to do with the
refugees on Baqubah. In 1919 there were some 25,000 of them;
most of them were from the Hakkiari group and wanted nothing
except to be allowed to return to their native mountains. This,
which would have been possible immediately after the war,
became impossible when in 1925 the Council of the League of
Nations settled the question of the Turco-Iraqi frontier in a way
which left the Hakkiari region inside Turkey. Thus, the land
which the Assyrian refugees regarded as theirs was placed on one
side of the frontier while they themselves were on the other;
and since the Turkish Government refused to allow them to
return, and deported such of them as had returned, the man-
datory and Iraqi authorities were left with the problem of finding
new homes for them.

By 1930 a great deal had been done to solve the problem.
Some thousands had been settled in villages in the northern
district of the country (this in addition to those who had returned
to their homes to the south of the Hakkiari mountains, and whose
position was unaffected by subsequent disturbances). In
addition, several thousands had found work in Mosul, Baghdad
and other towns. Only a few hundreds still remained unsettled.
All this work had been helped^ by the privileges granted to the
refugees by the Iraqi Government and the interest taken in them
by the mandatory Power, which had special obligations towards
them because of what they had suffered for the Allied cause
during the war*

Nevertheless, the Assyrians were not contented with their
position. Their discontent was partly due to the general unrest
and demoraiizatioa which their experiences in the war and as
refugees fiviog on charity had implanted in them. Bat it was
also due to more particular causes. First, there was their COG-
; desire to return to tbeir ow& country, and their refusal